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For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
Number I. 
BY HARRIPT FOSTER. 


HE painter of this Madonna, Carlo Dolci, 
was an Italian and a Florentine. He lived 
long after those artists who have made 

Italy and Florence so famous. Giotto, whose 
beautiful tower is the admiration and wonder of 
the world, lived four hundred years before him. 
Fra Angelico, the devout artist monk, had come 
from his quiet Fiesole and had done his work: 
Andrea’s sad life had ended. Leonardo da Vinci 
had long before painted the “Last Supper” and 
the “Mona Lisa.” Michel Angelo had given to 
the world the “ Last Judgment” and the “ Moses.” 
Raphael had lived his thirty-seven years, so full of 
great achievement. 

Carlo Dolci was born in Florence in 1616, and 
had the inspiration of the work of all these great 
artists who had lived before him. In his time 
Guido Reni lived, whose “ Aurora,” painted on the 
ceiling of an old Roman palace, is so much ad- 
mired. Murillo was working in his studio at 
Seville, and Rembrandt was painting at Amster- 
dam. In England Charles I. and Cromwell were 
having their struggle. Here in America the 
colonies were being started. 

Dolci was a pupil of Jacopo Vignali, and under 

his tuition painted a great many pictures that are 
now scattered over Europe. His special excel- 
lence is his finish, which is certainly most delicate. 
But, owing to a certain lack of strength in his work, 
Dolci’s place among Italian artists is not high. 
His pictures are, however, greatly prized, and are 
very popular in his native city. They are to be 
seen in nearly every important gallery in Florence. 
One soon comes to know a Dolci Madonna or 
saint by the characteristic softness of finish, and 
also by certain colors, particularly blue, which is 
noticeable in every picture. By some a picture 
called “ Poetry,” now hanging in the Corsini Gal- 
lery in Florence, is thought to be the best example 
of Dolci’s work; but most people are more 
attracted by his Madonnas. The one of which 
a copy is given in this number of Lvery Other 
Sunday is, perhaps, the most popular. 
’ The original picture hangs in one of the private 
rooms of the Prince of Naples in the Pitti Palace, 
and is the most beautiful thing there, though the 
room contains many costly ornaments. One 
pauses long to admire the soft blue of the drapery 
about the Virgin, her gracefully bent head and 
sweet face, and’ the beautiful child who seems to 
be stepping forward with his hand upheld in 
blessing. 

Even though Carlo Dolci is not given a very 
exalted place among the artists of his country, his 
pictures have many admirers. One is following 
the example set by the Queen of Italy, when one 
finds this Madonna beautiful. 


: MADONNA—CARLO DOLCI. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
AN INDIAN SCHOOL IN NEW MEXICO. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


HE Ramona Indian School is situated on a 
lofty hill, overlooking the most ancient 
capital in the United States,— Santa Fé, 

N.M. The name is derived from the pathetic 
story of “ Ramona,” written by that true friend of 
the Indian, Helen Hunt Jackson. 

This is an industrial mission school for the 
education of Indian children in the English lan- 
guage and for their training in useful employ- 


ments. At first it was a school for girls only, but 
the reluctance of Indian mothers to send their 
daughters away among strangers without their 
brothers has led to the admission of boys. Many 
departments of industry have been created for 
these bright Indian lads. 

The contract which the school has held with the 
government provides for the care and support of 
sixty-five children, but with the aid of voluntary 
contributions the enrollment during the spring 
and summer of 1894 reached seventy-five. This 
school differs from the large government Indian 
schools in being more of a home for the children. 
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Little boys and girls of scarcely five years are 
here to learn English words and ways; and the 
superintendent’s wife, like a real mother, kindly 
considers each infantile want. 

The Ramona children were mostly of the 
Pueblo tribe, from the villages of Laguna, Nambe, 
Santa Clara, and San Ildefonso, with a few San 
Carlos Apaches and Yumas. 

These Indian children are very bright and in- 
dustrious, and show, in many cases, a surprising 
quickness to take learning, both in books and the 
manual arts. For convenience in imparting in- 
struction and training the children are in two divi- 
sions. One division studies in the school-room 
half of the day, while the other is engaged in 
industrial work. 

The girls learn to sew, darn, mend, cook, wash, 
iron, and scrub; while the boys are busy hoeing 
corn, irrigating the trees or the garden, learning to 
care for chickens, and making bricks, ete. Itisa 
very busy school, and very happy the children 
seem to be. : 

Yet it is not all work and no play for these boys 
and girls. Between their duties, or in the even- 
ings before their bed-time, they take pleasant 
walks about the grounds or play games. Some- 
times these are real Indian games, and very amus- 
ing to a stranger. But they like a change; and, 
if you can be young with them, and teach them 
new games or tell them good stories, nothing will 
please them better. 

These children are kind and loving by nature. 
They more nearly fulfil the words of Scripture, 
* Love one another,” and “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” than many white boys and girls whose 
chances in life are so much greater than these 
dark children in their humble homes in New 
Mexico. 

Some of these girls are learning to play the 
piano, and their touch is quick and true. One 
young girl, whose name is Ayche, and whose home 
is at Laguna, and her cousin, Annie Marmon, of 
the same place, are especially quick in music. 
They all sing well, and catch both tune and words 
readily. To see them at evening exercises in the 
school-room, with their dark eyes lighted up with 
joy, as they sing,— 

“‘ My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,”’ 
or 
‘¢ At the cross, at the cross, 
Where I first saw the light,”’ 


is a picture which my memory will always keep. 

When the first bell rings for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, both boys and girls, but separately, 
get in line, and march orderly into the dining- 
room. Then grace is sung by all; and they sit 
down, and eat with good manners. 

Each Sunday at ten o’clock the children are 
divided into four classes, and they have the Sun- 
day-school lessons. And very bright classes they 
make, eager to listen to the beautiful Bible 
stories, and easy to influence on the side of right 
and good. After Sunday-school they may go with 
the teachers to the church of their choice in Santa 
Fé. 

Often Indian parents, in bright striped blank- 
ets, come on little burros from their distant 
pueblos, or villages, to see their children, of 
whom they are very fond. They usually bring 
baskets or pottery of their own make to sell in 
town or to the teachers. Their pottery is made 
of native clay, and includes many designs and 
patterns, from gallon vessels to queer figures in 
imitation of prairie dogs and guinea hens. 

Some of the little boys amuse themselves at 
play-time by making such figures as birds, ani- 
mals, ete., from the clay near the school. Others 
will make tea from Indian plants found on the 
mesas. This they put in empty bottles, and carry 


around as a great prize. They are cheerful and 
healthy, seldom needing medicine of any kind. 
Their abundant exercise in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, which in New Mexico are wonderful, keep 
them well and happy. 

Then in the summer there are picnics up in the 
mountains and cafions, at Aztec Springs, or some 
of the pretty places near Santa Fé, where the day 
is spent in joyous rest or play. 

These Pueblo children live so near to nature’s 
heart, that is why they are obedient, kind, loy- 
ing, and happy. 


THE TOWN OF HAY. 


Tue town of Hay is far away, 
The town of Hay is far; 
Between its hills of green and gray 
Its winding meadows are. 
Within the quiet town of Hay 
Is many a quiet glen, 
And there by many a shaded way 
Are homes of quiet men; 
And there are many hearts alway, 
That turn with longing, night and day, 
Back to the town of Hay. 


Within that good old town of Hay 
There was no pride of birth, 

And no man there pursued his way 
A stranger in the earth; 

And none were high, and none were low, 
Of golden-hair or gray, 

And each would grieve at other’s woe 
Down in the town of Hay; 

And many a world-scorned soul to-day, 

*Mid crowded thousands far away, 

Weeps for the town of Hay. 


A road leads from the town of Hay ; 
Forth to a world of din, 

And winds and wanders far away — 
And many walked therein. 

Far in the crowds of toil and stress 
Their restless footsteps stray,— 

Their souls have lost the quietness 
Of that old town of Hay. 

But, in some respite of the fray, 

In transient dreams they float away 

Back to the town of Hay. 


Old men are in that town of Hay, 
Amid its quiet trees, 

Who dream of strong sons far away 
Upon the stormy seas ; 

Old mothers, when the twilight dew 
The woodbine leaves have pearled, 

Dream of their boys who wander through 
The wideness of the world. 

And tears fall in the twilight gray, 

And prayers go up at close of day 

In that old town of Hay. 


A hillside in the town of Hay 
Is slanting toward the sun, 
And, gathered neath its headstones gray, 
Are sleepers, one by one; 
And there are tears in distant lands, 
And grief too deep for tears, 
And farewells waved from phantom hands 
Across the gulf of years. 
And, when they place that headstone gray, 
It crushes hearts so far away 
From that old town of Hay. 
Sam Watter Foss. 


the values have ranged from 1 cent to 

$5,000. $5 is the highest value among 
postage stamps; but newspaper stamps reach the 
hundred-dollar mark, while a revenue stamp may 
represent $5,000. 


(' the 250 stamps which have been issued, 


The learning and knowledge that we have is, 
at the most, but little compared with that of which 
we are ignorant. PLaTo. 


For Every Other Sunday. | 
A LUCKY SPECULATION. 
In Two Parts :— Part I. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


REAT staring placards met the eye every- 
where. Quick returns, big profits, fabu- 
lous fortunes, promised in all sorts of 

stock companies, insurances of all kinds, recovery 
of seamen’s wages, plans for making salt water 
fresh, for getting silver out of lead, for construct- 
ing a wheel of perpetual motion. It was in the 
reign of William.and Mary, when speculation ran 
wild in the city of London; and a new word, 
* stock-jobber,” had to be coined to describe the 
new kind of speculator. 


One announcement in especially big letters 


attracted Harry Northup’s attention as he walked 
briskly to the bank where he had a small clerk- 
ship. 

Shares in an undertaking which shall in due 
time be revealed,— two guineas each ! 

From the crowd coming and going, Harry 
judged that shares were selling well. 

A fresh-looking old gentleman, in carefully 
powdered and curled wig, came up behind him, 
and spoke cheerily. He was the president of 
Harry’s bank, and an old family friend as well. 

“Are you investing, Godson Harry?” he asked 
kindly. 

“Why, no: you know I have Nan and the three 
babies to look after. It won’t do to hazard my 
small earnings in such visionary schemes. I see 
the last thing is an education by lottery. Every 
holder of a prize gets instruction in some branch 
of learning, from Latin and higher mathematics to 
playing on an oboe. What next?” 

The old gentleman knit his brows meditatively. 

“Well, well, we must discriminate, we must 
not be hasty. Now there’s a company for bring- 
ing up Pharaoh’s treasure from the Red Sea. I 
don’t advise that, although the divers gave a very 
pretty show on the Thames last summer. Then 
there’s another for fitting out a fleet against 
pirates,— too much danger and risk in that. But 
I am convinced some of these schemes are 
sound.” 

Harry looked at him in surprise. 

“T don’t like the secrecy about most of them.” 

“Well, I don’t know. A certain amount of re- 
serve with the public is needful. I don’t mind 
saying, Godson Harry, I have put a pound or two 
in this scheme myself. It has good backers, I 
am assured,— good backers.” 

Harry began to wonder if his own prudence 
had not led him to neglect an opportunity of in- 
creasing his little fund,— his nest-egg, with which 
he hoped some time to buy a home for his little 
wife and the children, two boys and one baby 
daughter, a little Nan, named after her mother, 
and his especial pride and delight. 

“How do you suppose all these companies hap- 
pen to spring up like mushrooms in a night? ” 

“Oh, it is easy enough to see how that comes 
about. First, something disturbs public confi- 
dence. Then owners of small sums in gold and 
silver begin to hide these away behind wainscoting 
and under floors, in secret drawers, old stockings, 
and the like, instead of letting the money go in 
circulation. ‘So they make the hard times they 
are dreading. Then companies are formed to lure 
the money back into investments,—some good, 
some worthless. It takes judgment to select the 
right one.” And the old gentleman shook his head 
oracularly 
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By next week the secret undertaking was re- 
vealed in a rather unpleasant manner by the 
undertakers skipping away with all the guineas 
they had won from the ecredulous shareholders, 
the old president cheerfully investing in some- 
thing else next day, to make up his losses. 

So it went on, and at last Harry put his money 
in a commercial scheme in India. Then the 
crash came. The bank broke, with many others; 
the president was bankrupt; Harry lost his little 
fund. But he was better off than thousands of 
other investors who were reduced to beggary. 
A more solid firm took up this India scheme, the 
shares selling at a mere song; and he was offered 
a place abroad, and took it with a heavy heart, 
sending Nan and the children to his old father’s in 
the meanwhile. 

Many atime after he reached the little trading- 
station on the banks of a river fifty or sixty miles 
from the coast did he wish he had stayed in Eng- 
land, and fought it out there. Nothing more 
desolate could be imagined. In the rainy season 
all was mud; in the dry season, dust and baked 
clay. His employer lived in a more comfortable 
bungalow under some trees, and kept a large reti- 
nue of native servants. But his position was not 
an enviable one. ‘They had no intercourse except 
with traders and a few Frenchmen at a military 
post, and mails from England only reached them 
once in three months by a boat that came from 
the nearest seaport town, where large vessels 
arrived. 

Harry thought his employer close-fisted and 
harsh. His chief ‘companionship came from the 
visits of a Jew, who traded in spices, perfumes, 
gems, curious birds and animals, and who was 
always ready to sell or barter. Harry had met 
him at the French post, where the officers were 
amusing themselyes by making some tame mon- 
keys tease the timid foreigner, to the ruin of his 
more delicate ‘goods. He dared not show anger, 
but his distress was extreme; and his gratitude 
knew no bounds when Harry sayed him from his 
tormentors, and carried him and his wares off in 
safety to his own station. Little Benjamin from 
that time gave him many a hint about individual 
ventures in trade; and he began again to accumu- 
late, by his aid, a little fund to buy a home in 
England. 

The two dissimilar friends became very confi- 
dential. Harry Northup’s small household was 
soon well known by the Jew; and one day he 
brought, with great delight, a beautiful pair of 
rose-colored cockatoos as a gift for “leetlee Nan,” 
the baby daughter. In return, he told Harry 
many interesting things about his own race and 
their customs and laws, and recited with enthu- 
siasm passages of the Hebrew Scriptures. One 
night, while the rain fell in floods out-of-doors, 
Harry asked him to translate literally a part of 
the first Psalm, beginning, “Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly,” 
and ending with “whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” 

Little Benjamin was delighted. His black eyes 
flashed as he described the good man like a tree 
planted by a great river; and his voice rose to a 
higher and shriller climax of excitement when he 
came to the last words, which he rendered thus: 
“And, eef he make one speculation, he shall be 
lucky!” 

Harry could not help laughing, the droll version 
was so exactly in the line of his Israelitish friend’s 
ideas of trade. ; 

But, before he could speak, the Jew shook his 
finger at him, with an exuberant smile. 

“Dat ish you. You shall make one lucky spec- 
ulation. You haf shown kindness to Israel.” 

“JT have had bad enough luck so far,” said 
Harry, with rueful remembrance. 


“Ah! butdat is over. Now you shall be lucky.” 

Alas! Benjamin’s and Harry’s hopes had a 
most unexpected blow. 

Just at the beginning of the second rainy season 
a traveller asked and received shelter at the little 
station. Harry would not have turned a dog out 


on such a night. 
(To be continued.) 


A SONG OF FREEDOM. 


O River! O River! 
As you go to the sea 
Forever and aye, 
So flowing and free, 


You bow to men’s burdens, 
You grind in their mills; 
Yet free, fresh, and savage, 
You flow as God wills. 


O River! O River! 
Going down to the sea, 
Oh, fill me! oh, fill me! 
That I, too, may flow free. 


Though I bow to the burden, 
Though I grind in the mill, 

May I go to the ocean 
Untamed as God still. 


CLAIBORNE ADDISON YOUNG. 


DAILY BENEFICENCE. 


YDNEY SMITH cut the following from a 
S newspaper, and preserved it for himself: 
“When you rise in the morning, say that 
you will make the day blessed to a fellow-creature. 
It is easily done: a left-off garment to the man 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an 
encouraging expression to the struggling,— trifles 
in themselves as light as air,— will do at least for 
the twenty-four hours. And, if you are young, 
depend upon it, it will tell when you are old; and, 
if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently 
and happily down the stream of time to eternity. 
By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the 
result. If- you send one person away happy 
through the day, that is 865 in the course of a 
year. And suppose you live forty years, only, 
after you commence that course of medicine: 
you have made 14,600 persons happy,—at all 
events, for a time.” 
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ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR NAMES. 


BY JOHN FRANKLIN COWAN. 


SN’T it surprising to be told that the familiar 
names of things about the house can boast of 
having originated in half a dozen different 

languages ? 

“House” itself is plain Anglo-Saxon hus, but 
“residence” is a Latin word which comes from 
sedeo, “sit,” the prefix “re” having the force of 
sitting again or continuing to sit, or being settled 
or permanent fixtures. Another word standing 
for a certain kind of house, “mansion,” is from 
the old French maneo, “to stay.” 

When we come to the various rooms of the 
house; we find that “parlor” is from the Scotch 
parle, “to talk.” It was originally, as now, the 
room where guests were taken for conversation,— 
the “talk-room.” Our words “parley” and “ par- 
liament” come from the same source. 

“Pantry” comes from panis, Latin for bread, 
—“pbread-room.” “Buttery” is another word used 
in some sections of our country for the room 
where provisions are kept. Do you guess that it 
meant originally a room where butter was made ? 
Wrong. It was a room where the butts of wine 
and ale were kept. 


“Kitchen” is a Scotch word, meaning at first, 
as a verb, to season or impart a relish. Once 
upon a time a cooking-stove was called a “ kitch- 
ener”: so also was the cook. In the ruins of 
Pompeii was found a bronze implement by this 
name, used for heating water. In Sir Walter 
Scott's “Monastery” Brother Hilarias is com- 
manded, “Hie thee to the kitchen, and make 
inquiry of our brother, the kitchener,” ete. 

Our word “cellar,” it is very easy to see, must 
have sprung from underground cells or dungeons 
Indeed, the main use of the cellar in early days 
seems to have been that of storing prisoners 
instead of potatoes. The other extremity of the 
house, “garret,” is derived from the French 
garite, “a place of refuge,” “a watch-tower,” 
such having been the primitive use of an upper 
story by the few able to own buildings pretentious 
enough to have garrets. “Stair” is from the 
Anglo-Saxon steger, “to climb.” 

“Chimney” is readily traced to the Greek 
kaminos, or “a fireplace.” “Eaves” is the 
modern word for the clipped edge of a thatch: 
hence an “eavesdropper” was a spy standing so 
close to the window or door-crack as to catch the 
droppings of the eaves. “Ceiling,” we may 
flatter ourselves, is only another form of the 
Latin celum, “heaven.” <A “closet” is simply a 
closed place; and a “cupboard,” a board or shelf 
on which the cups were stored. 

One of the most suggestive derivations is that 
of “hearth.” If I am not mistaken, it comes 
from “heart,” suggesting that the hearthstone, or 
fireside, was the most loved and sacred spot in the 
house. And so it is sung by the poets. 

The “laundry” is from the Latin lavo, “to 
wash,” as is also the word “ lavatory,” sometimes 
applied to a bath or toilet room. 

You will want to know something about the 
names of our household furniture. Take the 
“chair.” Before chairs became common in 
homes, they were used for purposes of state in 
churches. <A bishop’s seat in a church was called, 
in Latin, a cathedra: from this, “chair” is de- 
rived. Any thick cloth was called, in Latin, 
carpita. When such were used to spread upon 
the floor, we began to have carpets. 

It would seem that “curtain” was originally 
cortus, “a flag.” Possibly, flags were used, in 
times of peace, to drape walls or windows or 
screen ladies’ bowers. 

“Bed” comes straight from the Anglo-Saxon, 
as do most of our monosyllables; but “ pillow” is 
apparently of Latin importation, pu/vinus meaning 
“a cushion,” although it may have come from the 
Anglo-Saxon pyle, “pile.” Our “mattress” is 
from the Arabic tahara, something thrown down. 
In the Orient a bed is a skin or rug thrown upon 
the floor. 


THE OLDEST CITY. 
AMASCUS in Syria is the oldest city in the 
world. The exact date of the founding of 
this city, once so famous for its manu- 
facture of silks, jewelry, and blades, is not known; 
but it is said to have been begun by a great-grand- 
son of Noah, and is probably 4,200 years old at 
any rate. Next comes Athens, the capital of 
Greece, which is about 3,453 years old,— older 
than any other European city. Pekin, the capital 
of China, is said to be about 3,000 years old or 
more. Jerusalem, which was a Jebusite city in 
the days of Abraham, is 3,000 years old at least. 


I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an art, the former as 
a habit of mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. ADDISON. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNKIND WORD. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


A SONG-BIRD, on a quivering spray, 
Warbled his sweetest roundelay. 
A thoughtless boy, whose bow was 


bent, 
A feathered arrow swiftly sent 


Right at the songster where he stood, 
In all the pride of robinhood. 


He did not wish to kill the bird 
Whose joyous roundelay he heard, 


But just for fun he drew his bow: 
In fun he let the arrow go. 


Alas! it struck the pretty bird! 
No more shall note of his be heard. 


He fell beneath the quivering spray, 
And, bleeding, on the green grass 


lay. ’ 

Just once he gasped, and raised his 
head, 

And then fell back, exhausted,— 
dead. 


A thoughtless jest untimely sent, 
A word that no unkindness meant, 


Just like the boy’s sharp-pointed dart, 
May rankle in some dear one’s heart 


Till friendship’s song no more we 
hear ; 
For friendship, shedding many a tear, 


In anguish dies at unkind words, 
As die the pretty stricken birds. 
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FRUIT PACKING AND DRYING 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE fruit plays such an impor- 
tant part here in California 


COMING HOME. 


who has ever worked in the prunes, 
that it is the hardest work they ever 
did. And, when you think of picking 
forty boxes a day,— each box weigh- 
ing about fifty pounds,—you have 
some idea of the number of prunes 
a first-class picker can pick in a day; 
that is, about one ton of prunes in a 
day. They get for this amount two 
dollars. I have only picked about 
fifteen boxes a day, but some boys 
earn one dollar and seventy-five cents 
a day. 

After the prunes are gathered, they 
are dipped into boiling lye. This is 
done to break the skin, so that they 
may dry more quickly. They are 
then put on trays todry. The prune 
crop is about the largest crop they 
have here. I forgot to tell you that 
they have two or three pickings; 
that is, they go over the trees, shak- 
ing down, from time to time, the 
prunes that have ripened, until all 
are on the ground. 

When I return to Boston, and eat 
the California fruit, I shall always 
think of all I have learned about it 
out here. J have tried to give you 
some idea of the fruit industry here, 
for I have enjoyed the fruit more 
than anything in California. I would 
like to own a fruit ranch out here, 
wouldn’t you? The next thing now 
is the grape packing; but I’ve not 
seen anything of that, so cannot tell 
you about it. Nep INGERSOLL. 


SLANDER AND EVIL- 
SPEAKING. 


LADY who had been in the 
habit of spreading slanderous 
reports once confessed her 

fault to St. Philip Neri, who lived 


that I would like to tell you = SS 


something of the way it is dried and 

prepared for the market. In the first place, almost 
every one in the county here works in the fruit, 
especially women and children. 

The cherries come earliest. They are picked, 
then packed. And itis of this packing I wish to 
tell you. It is a great time for the women. 
Sometimes there will be employed in one place 
over one hundred of them, packing cherries. 
Very few men do this work; for they are not so 
quick as the women, and do not do the work as 
well. There are men, though, to carry the trays 
and boxes. 

In packing there is what is called “facing,” and 
what is called “filling in.” Almost any one can 
“fill in,” but “facing” cherries is very particular 
work. Each cherry has to be laid just so, and 
just so many cherries in a row. The box is 
placed in front of the packer a little slanting. A 
large tray is at the side, filled with the fruit. 
When the box is full, all but the last two rows, 
the cherries are “faced” again. This gives that 
regular and tempting appearance to the fruit 
which pleases our Eastern buyers. 

If this “ facing” is not nicely done, the overseer 
will have the packer do her work over again, or 
not pay for her box. So, when you see those 
lovely boxes of cherries in straight rows, you will 
know how they were packed, and how much pains 
some one took to make them look so nice and 
tempting. The boxes hold each ten pounds, and 
the average pay per box to the packer is five 
cents. 

After the cherries come the peaches and apri- 


cots. There are large “dryers” where these are 
pitted and dried for the market. Sometimes 
several hundred men, women, and children are at 
work. <A great many children work in the dryers, 
for any one can cut fruit for drying. The fruit is 
cut in halves and pitted,— that is, the seed is taken 
out,—and laid, cut side up, on large trays. 
These are then allowed to stand two hours in sul- 
phur houses. This is done to preserve the color 
of the fruit. It also prevents insects from getting 
into the fruit. The trays, after they are taken 
out of these sulphur houses, are spread out in a 
large yard, and left there until the fruit dries. 
This takes from a week to two weeks. The cli- 
mate here seems to be made for the fruit, for 
there is no rain during the fruit season. The 
finest apricots and peaches are sent to the can- 
neries, though many fine ones are dried. 

I cannot say much about the canneries, as I 


dave never been through one. 


The people are busy with the fruit here from 
June until some time in November. 

Before I close, I must tell you something about 
how they pick prunes. I suppose you think they 
pick them right off the trees, but they do not. 
When the fruit gets ripe, some one shakes the 
trees; and the prunes that fall are ripe enough to 
dry. They are never picked from the trees. To 
pick prunes, we get right down among them, some- 
times on our knees, sometimes on our side, or, 
perhaps, lying flat on our stomach,—anything for 
change of position. All the time, however, we 
are scrabbling for prunes. Any one will tell you, 


seven hundred years ago. She asked 
him how she could cure it. “Go,” 
said he in reply, “to the nearest market-place, 
buy a chicken just killed, pluck its feathers all 
the way, and come back to me.” She was greatly 
surprised, wondering in what way a dead chicken 
could help her to overcome her evil habit; but 
she did as he bade her, and came back to him 
with the plucked chicken in her hand. “Now go 
back,” he said, “and bring me all the feathers 
you have scattered.” “But this is impossible,” 
she replied. “I cast the feathers carelessly, and 
the wind carried them away. How can I recover 
them?” “That,” he said, “is exactly like your 
words of slander. They have been carried about 
in every direction. You cannot recall them. 
Go, and slander no more.” It was a striking way 
of teaching a very important lesson. 


BABY’S FEET 


A BaBy’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think,— 

A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers, toward the heat 
They stretch and spread, and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


- No flower-bells that expand-and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life’s untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet. 


ALGERNON C. SwINBURNE. 
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iD. Seeks, LH. OM CLUB. 
BY JOSEPHINE MARTIN SANFORD. 


WILL never speak to him 
again,” said Nelly Chesley, 
firmly; “and don’t you, 

either, Laura.” 

“No danger of that,” replied the 
tiny creature who had received this 
injunction, and who followed blind- 
ly every lead of the older girl, her 
friend and model. 

“He does not deserve that any of 
the girls should ever play with him 
again,” pursued Nelly. “I shall 
haye nothing to do with him, any- 
way.” 

“Oh,” called out Rachel Apple- 
ton, “let’s form a society, and have 
it as one of the rules that no metn- 
ber shall speak to Herbert Otis.” 

“The very thing,” agreed Nelly; 
“and any one breaking the rule shall 
forfat, forfeat,— what is the word, 
anyway ? — his membership.” 

It was evident that the children 
had heard something of club jargon. 
It would be strange, indeed, if they 
had not, in these days when every 
possible object, either for pleasure, 
profit, charity, religion, or busi- 
ness, is carried out under the 
auspices of some association or 
other. 

“We must get the other girls to 
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kindness in allowing her to be 
present and speak at their meeting 
when she was not a member of the 
society. Nelly had not even told 
her the meaning of the initial let- 
ters, and she understood that such 
secrets were never divulged to out- 
siders. But, though she had not 
been informed what meaning they 
had to the members, she had made 
a motto out of them, which she 
thought would prove an excellent 
secondary title; and she wished to 
know if they did not agree with 
her that “Do Something to help 
Others Club” was a good name. 

The girls looked at each other 
with surprise and pleasure. To telt 
the truth, they would not have 
cared to have Aunt Anna know 
just what the letters really stood 
for. It did not sound as well as 
the title she had chosen. 

“Now, with such a name as this 
one,” continued Aunt Anna, “it 
seems to me the best thing the 
society can do is to act up to it. 
Don’t you agree with me, girls?” 

“Yes, we do,” they replied heart- 
ily. 

“Then I have only one more 
suggestion to make, — that you 
agree upon some person you would 
like to help, and decide what would 
be the best means of so doing.” 

Aunt Anna then left the children 


join,” said Rachel; and, acting at 


to themselves, and an interesting 


once upon her own suggestion, she 
ealled to a line of girls, who, with arms inter- 
locked, were slowly coming down the street. 

“Did you ever hear of anything so mean as Her- 
bert’s refusing to go out to Idlewild with us?” 
asked Nelly, excitedly. 

The girls addressed, not knowing to what she 
referred, begged for an explanation; and the story 
of Herbert’s guilt was soon told. 

Nelly’s uncle, Mr. Scranton, had planned to 
take Nelly and her sister Lottie, Rachel, and 
Laura, to the little grove some ten miles distant, 
and easily reached by the electric cars. As there 
was no school on Saturday, the excursion was to 
take place. on that day; but, when the morning 
came, Mr. Scranton received a business letter, 
calling him to Clifton that afternoon. Now Clif- 
ton is the city beyond Idlewild. So Uncle Robert 
told the girls he would take them to the grove and 
stay an hour or two; but, as he could not come 
back with them, they would have to find some one 
else to see that they reached home safely. No 
one was at hand whom they could call upon. But 
Mr. Scranton had suddenly thought of Herbert 
Otis, who lived near, and who was so reliable a 
boy that he felt quite safe to put the girls in his 
charge. To their surprise and disappointment, 
Herbert refused Mr. Scranton’s request. He 
seemed sorry to do so, but he said he had got to go 
with a boy. Mr. Scranton inquired why he could 
not go some other time; but Herbert only looked 
confused, and stammered that he could not put 
it off. 

The children were indignant enough, and even 
Mr. Scranton remarked that Herbert did not seem 
yery accommodating. 

Well, there was no time to hunt up a substitute. 
So Uncle Robert told them they would have to 
postpone the trip. Great was their dismay, and 
dire their anger against the wretched cause of it 
all, as they felt Herbert to be. 

They soon brightened, however, at the prospect 
of forming a society, and began at once upon the 


work of drawing up their rules and regulations. 
This took a long time, and required much thought 
and many suggestions and corrections. — 

When they were finished, Nelly said, “I will ask 
Aunt Anna to copy them, for she writes so nicely.” 

“Will she take the trouble? Won’t she think 
it’s silly?” asked one of the girls, whose aunts 
were not of the sort who spoil their nieces by 
indulgence. 

“No, indeed,” replied Nelly, proudly: “my aunt 
is just too jolly for anything. She always does 
what Task her.” 

Sure enough, Aunt Anna copied the rules in a 
very neat and handsome hand, and, it might be 
added, corrected a slip or two in spelling and 
grammar, though, on the whole, the rules stood as 
the children made them out. 

Perhaps some of you may like to see a copy. 


I. The club shall be called the D. S. T. H. O. 
Club. 

[Of course, only the members were to know 
the significance of these initials; but, as you and 
I are in the secret, we can easily guess that they 
meant “ Don’t speak to Herbert Otis Club.” ] 

II. Meetings are to be held every Tuesday and 
Thursday as soon as school is out. A fine of one 
cent will have to be paid for being late, unless 
your teacher makes you stay after school. 

III. If any member speaks to Herbert Otis, 
she will have to leave the club. 

IV. ‘There shall be ten members in the club. 

V. The club will decide what to do at its first 
meeting. 


Aunt Anna made no remarks about the rules 
given her to copy; but sheasked Nelly if she might 
be permitted to attend the first meeting, and make 
afew suggestions. 

Nelly was delighted to have her, and the other 
girls were equally so; for Aunt Anna was a favor- 
ite with them all. 

She began by saying that she appreciated their 


meeting followed. It was voted 
to help a poor little boy in the neighborhood, 
Tommy Felton by name, who was a cripple. 
They decided that each member should make some 
article to sell, and with the proceeds they should 
buy something to entertain Tommy; for the days 
were long and tedious for him, shut up in the 
house as he was. 

The question of what they should buy for him 
was a very exciting one; but, when Rachel pro- 
posed a kaleidoscope, there was not a dissenting 
voice. Nothing could be better, they all agreed. 
The large, handsome kaleidoscopes on stands, 
which was the kind they wanted, cost two dollars, 
and this seemed quite a sum to raise; but, encour- 
aged by Aunt Anna, they worked diligently and 
hopefully. She promised them that every article 
should be sold if she had to buy them all herself. 

Their mothers agreed to give them the neces- 
sary material for their work, so that all they re- 
ceived at their sale would be “clear profit,” as 
Nelly said jubilantly. 

Laura hemmed an apron very neatly, her mother 
assisting her in the more difficult work of putting 
on the binding and strings. Two of the girls knit 
wash-cloths out of white darning cotton. Nelly 
outlined a tray-cloth. Rachel and Susie made 
shaving-cases of tissue paper. Jennie Lee and 
her sister each made picture-frames of the same 
material. Alice Grant hemmed some dish-towels, 
and Ruth made a duster-bag. 

When everything was completed, the articles 
were displayed for sale in Mrs. Chesley’s parlors. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chesley, Aunt Anna, and Uncle 
Robert made purchases; and, the mothers of sey- 
eral of the girls doing the same, the whole stock 
was quickly disposed of. 

The shaving-cases, which were of course bought 
by the two gentlemen purchasers, were sold for 
twenty cents each, and the picture-frames for fif- 
teen cents apiece. Laura’s apron brought thirty- 
five cents, and the tray-cloth forty-five. This, 
with thirty cents for the face-cloths, twenty-five 
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for the duster-bag, and fifteen for the dish-towels, 
brought the sum total up to two dollars and twenty 
cents, as you can prove, if you will take the 
trouble to add the figures given. 

The children were in a good deal of doubt as to 
how to dispose of the surplus twenty cents, and 
it was decided to vote upon it. Hight out of the 
ten votes were for candy, which, judging by them- 
selves, they felt sure would please Tommy better 
than anything else to be bought with the money. 
The kind of candy had next to be selected; and 
they chose molasses chips, as giving the most bulk 
for the money. Mrs. Chesley suggested it as 
being least hurtful, but the children hardly thought 
this question an important one. It was chosen 
on its other merits, however. 

So busy had they been with their work that the 
original object for which the society was formed 
had been almost forgotten. The spring vacation 
began soon after the club was formed, and Her- 
bert went away to visit his grandparents, so there 
was nothing to keep their original object in mind. 

On the Saturday following the one on which 
they had been disappointed, Mr. Scranton carried 
out his plan of taking them to Idlewild; and, as he 
included all ten of the girls in the club, the day 
was a much more delightful one than was at first 
planned. They really had Herbert to thank for 
this; for, had he gone, when asked, the club would 
not have been formed, and the half-dozen addi- 
tional children would not have shared the pleasure 
of a picnic at Idlewild. 

Their indignation toward Herbert was slowly 
vanishing, if not entirely vanquished; though, 
considering the title of the club, it seemed to be a 
decided “ going back on their colors” to resume 
friendly relations with him. - 

Some of the girls had even forgotten themselves 
so far as to nod and smile at him on his return 
from his grandfather’s. As only speaking, how- 
ever, was specified in the charter of the society, 
their consciences were clear. 

The sale had been held on Friday, and on Sat- 
urday they all went to Tommy’s to make the pres- 
entation. 

The kaleidoscope had been selected three weeks 
before; and every child in the club had visited 
Parker’s store to look at the treasure, and some of 
the members had even called several times. -The 
actual purchase, though an exciting event, took 
very little time, and was accomplished early Satur- 
day morning, some hours before the time set to 
start for Tommy’s. 

The longed-for hour arrived at length, and all 
was carried out as they planned. Tommy was as 
surprised and pleased as they could wish, and 
could not take his eye away from the fascinating 
and ever-changing panorama which the bright- 
colored pieces of glass presented in their infinite 
variety of forms. 

The girls were preparing to go, when his mother 
told them, if they would stay a little longer, they 
would meet one of their schoolmates, who, though 
a boy, was certainly entitled to belong to their 
club. They inquired who the boy was; and she 
replied, “ Herbert Otis, who comes every Saturday 
to see Tommy, and who reads to him and enter- 
tains him the whole afternoon. I know he must 
give up many good times in order to do this; but 
he never fails, for he knows how’ disappointed 
Tommy would be.” 

The girls looked at each other guiltily. One 
thought occurred to each of them at the same mo- 
ment. Then that was why he would not go to 
Idlewild that Saturday. 

They had all felt so superior and praiseworthy 
in their efforts to give Tommy a pleasure, even 
while they had a merry time in their meetings and 
preparations; but Herbert had all alone, quietly 
and unselfishly, given up his half-holiday. 


Herbert understood the unusual friendliness of 
the girls no better than he had their former cool- 
ness; but he enjoyed it infinitely better, and asked 
no questions. i 

The fourth clause of the laws and regulation 
was struck out, and the original name of the club 
was never again made use of. JI am glad to say, 
however, that Aunt Anna’s translation of the 
mystic letters, “Do Something to help Others,” 
was not lost sight of, and bore fruit in many a 
good work. 


JOHN MAYNARD. 


OHN MAYNARD was steersman on board the 

} “ Jersey,” a passenger steamer plying be- 
tween Buffalo and Erie, on Lake Erie, one 

of the large inland lakes of America. One day, 
when crossing the lake toward Erie, it was sud- 
denly discovered, near the middle of the lake, that 
the steamer was on fire. The fire had broken out 
in the hold, and gained considerable way before it 
was observed. But passengers and crew alike 
did their best to subdue the flames, passing the 
buckets of water from hand to hand. The cap- 
tain gave Maynard the order to steer for the 
nearest point of land, so that they might run 
ashore. In spite of every effort the flames 
gradually gained on the ship, and soon all amid- 
ships was a mass of flame. The ladies, passen- 
gers, and crew had all been driven forward to the 
bow; but still Maynard stood by the wheel, 
though now he was cut off by a sheet of smoke 
and flame from the others. The heat grew 
fiercer. The engineers fied from the engine- 
room; the sailors were sawing planks to which to 


__lash_the women; the passengers were throwing 


off their coats and waistcoats, and preparing for 
one long struggle -for life. And still the coast 
grew plainer and plainer. They could not be more 
than a mile from the shore, and boats were even 
now starting to their assistance. 

“Maynard!” cried the captain. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said John. 

“Can you hold on five minutes longer?” 

“T’ll try, sir,” came back the answer. 

And he did try. ‘The flames came nearer and 
nearer. A cloud of smoke would sometimes 
almost suffocate him. His hair was singed, his 
blood seemed on fire with the great heat. Crouch- 
ing as far back as he could, he held the wheel 
firmly with his left hand till the flesh shrivelled 
and the muscles cracked in the flames; and then he 
stretched forth his right, and bore the same agony 
without a scream or groan. It was enough for 
him that he heard the cheer of the sailors to the 
approaching boats, and the cry of the captain, 
“The women first, and then every man for him- 
self, and God for us all.” And they were the 
last sounds he heard. How he perished was not 
known. Whether, dizzied by the smoke, he lost 
his footing in endeavoring to come forward, and 
fell overboard, or whether he was suffocated, his 
comrades could not tell. At the moment the 
vessel struck, the boats were at her side. Passen- 
gers, sailors, and captain leaped into them or 
swam for their lives; all, save him to whom they 
owed everything, escaped. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. 


EITRODEBY ETE: 


HE effects of disobedience are, in a degree, 

| cumulative. One flake of snow does not 

make the least difference on the Alps; but 

one atop of another, night after night, by and by 

brings the thundering avalanche, which tells what 

snow can do. And penalties may be like flakes of 

snow or drops of rain. There are freshets and 
avalanches for pains and penalties. 


ee Ct.” 


“I pon’r want to play, if I’ve got to be ‘It,’” 
And Bobby looked fiercely sublime; 

“There’s no fun a bit when you have got to be 

£ ite % 

And I have to be ‘It’ all the time.” 

Ah! Bobby, my brave one, go in, and be “It” ; 
’Tis a fate that no soul can escape, 

For youngster and man of the whole human clan 
Are “It” in some manner of shape. 


For Fate plays at Tag with the whole human race, 
And the shoulders of all men are hit; 

And all hear his cry as he “tags” and goes by, 
His clamor of “Tag! you are ‘It’!” 


And life-tag’s a game that is well worth the play, 
And the strong soul is glad to be hit; 
And new light fills his eye when he hears his Fate 
ery 
Its challenge of “Tag! you are ‘It 


2) 
. 


So, Bobby, my brave one, begin the long game, 
And don’t sulk or grumble a bit; 
And count it all praise to the end of your days — 
When you hear Fate exclaim, “ You are ‘It’!” 
Union Signal. 
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A GLIMPSE OF FAIRYLAND. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


OULD you like to take a peep into Fairy- 
land? It is a most delightful place. 


The fairies that live there are so very 
small that we cannot see them unless we put on 
our magic glasses. So we will borrow a micro- 


-scope, and have a jolly time getting acquainted 


with some very interesting little people. 

First, we will go down to the ditch that runs 
across. grandpa’s orchard, and get some of the 
greenish-looking water from it. One drop of this 
we will put under the power of the microscope. 
Who is ready for the first peep ? 

Oh, my! what a scurrying to and fro! It is 
worse than the crowd down town during the holi- 
days. The inhabitants of Fairyland are probably 
nearly frightened out of their wits. Wait a minute 
until the liveliest of these tiny creatures get out of 
the way, and then look with all your eyes. There 
on a wee bit of water weeds stands a beautiful 
jewelled palace. Let me introduce you to the 
fairy who lives here. She is called Melicerta 
Ringens. A long name, isn’t it? Some of the 
smallest animals have the very worst names to 
remember. This tower is only one-fortieth of an 
inch long, so you can imagine how very tiny Meli- 
certa must be. Nearly all towers are smaller at 
the top than at the bottom, but it is not the case 
with our new friend’s home. It grows gradually 
broader toward the summit. 

When Melicerta Ringens first puts her head out 
of the attic window, you will say she is only a drop 
of jelly; but wait a minute. Allat once she opens 
four little discs, just as a flower unfolds its petals 
to greet the morning sunshine. They are all 
fringed with hair-like bodies, called cilia, that wave 
to and fro. They are very useful, because by 
revolving they cause the water to flow toward our 
fairy friend, so she can easily get her food. 

Melicerta is very industrious. She built her 
beautiful palace all by herself. Would you like 
to know how she did it? First, all the particles 
were selected from her food that would make the 
best building material. Then this industrious 
little person set to work with a will, and made her 
home jewel by jewel. This palace is of a lovely 
amber hue, but some of Melicerta’s brothers and 
sisters prefer crimson and purple gems. It all de- 
pends on the coloring matter found in the water, 
you see. 
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You little folks must save up your pennies, and 
some day you will be able to have a microscope all 
your own. It will give you more pleasure than 
all the toys Santa Claus ever brought in his pack. 
Besides, you will be able to give other people hap- 
piness; and that will be even better than having 
it yourself. It is always so nice to be able to find 
out things for ourselves, and not always have to 
depend ‘on books. All wonderful and beautiful 
things are messages of God’s love. The micro- 
scope brings us nearer to him because it reveals 
to us some of our tiny friends that he has made 
just as perfectly for their way of living as larger 
ones. 

The wing of a butterfly is a beautiful sight 
under a microscope. It is covered with tiny, 
feather-like scales. Seen through the microscope, 
they resemble beautiful jewels and the petals of 
lilies and roses. How very careful we must all be 
never to touch a butterfly, because we might 
brush off some of these delicate feathers and give 
the little creature pain! 

As we learn more and more about the little liy- 
ing things, we learn to love them better. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear Lord, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Patience is so like Fortitude that she seems 
either her sister or her daughter. 
ARISTOTLE. 


OLD SHOES. 


How much a man is like old shoes! 

For instance, each a soul may lose. 

Both have been tanned, both are made tight 
By cobblers, both get left and right. 

Both need a mate to be complete, 

And both are made to go on feet. 

They both need healing, oft are sold, 

And both, in time, turn all to mould. 

With shoes the last is first: with men 

The first shall be last, and, when 

The shoes wear out, they‘re mended new. 
When men wear out, they’re men dead, too! 
They both are trod upon; and both 

Will tread on others,— nothing loath. 

Both have their ties; and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine. 

And both peg out. And would you choose 


To be a man or be his shoes? 
Selected. 
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A BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


“7 WISH I could get Amy more interested in 
the Rollins family,” said Laura to her 
mother, referring to a rather destitute fam- 

ily, with a number of children, who lived not far 

away. “Amy has so mnch more money than I 

for such things. Nearly every time I see her I 

tell her how many things I try to do to help them, 

but she never seems much interested.” 

“Perhaps there are other families whom she is 
interested in,” suggested her mother. “Rich 
people have so many demands that they must 
draw the line somewhere, you know, as well as 
people of more moderate means. And perhaps, 
after all, she does more good with her money than 
she is willing to acknowledge.” 

“Well,” went on Laura, “it seems to me she 
ought to be as interested in the Rollins family as 
anybody else. They do all her mother’s laundry 
work, and she must know how poor they are. 
When I went in to see her yesterday, I told her I 


_ was going to give one of the children my last 


winter’s coat; but she only said, ‘How kind you 
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are, Laura!’ and immediately began talking about 
something else.” 

“We must not judge her too harshly, dear. I 
often see the Rollins children wearing quite pretty 
frocks. Perhaps Amy thinks they don’t need her 
help as much as some others.” 

“T know where those pretty frocks come from, 
mamma. They’re Mrs. Stevens’ children’s cast-off 
things. She often tells me what a worthy woman 
poor Mrs. Rollins is, and how she tries to help 
clothe the children.” 

That same day Laura went down to see Mrs. 
Rollins on an errand for her mother, and also to 
take some little trifles of her own to the children. 

“Come in, Miss Laura,” said Mrs. Rollins, 
“and let me show you the pretty things the chil- 
dren had given’em. I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
Miss Laura; and the children’s nearly wild with 
joy. The kind little lady is always so thoughtful 
of Emmy and Flora.” 

“Mrs. Stevens, of course,” thought Laura, as 
Mrs. Rollins began showing her the dainty frocks. 

“And what would I have done, Miss Laura, if 
Miss Amy hadn’t always been so kind? The chil- 
dren must have stayed from school last winter if 
it hadn’t been for her.” 


“Miss Amy?” interrogated Laura. “Do you 
mean Miss Amy Richards? ” 
“Sure,” answered Mrs. Rollins, decisively. 


“And what other Amy could I possibly mean, 
deary??_ 

Laura scanned the dainty apparel with interest. 
She could hardly believe Mrs. Rollins’ words. 

“Thad no idea that Amy did anything to help 
them,” she thought. “How should I know? Amy 
never told me anything about it.” 

“Amy means it all right, dear,” explained 
Laura’s mother, when she returned home. “She 
is one of the sort of people who don’t care to 
spread their good deeds broadcast, but, neverthe- 
less, accomplish much good in their own quiet 
way. And that is why, it seems to me, we should 
be slow to judge other people for apparently 
taking no interest in people of humbler circum- 
stances. Those who have the least to say are 
sometimes the ones who do the most good.” 

And Laura is beginning to understand that a 
good many people of wealth are doing none the 
less good in the world for working in a quiet way, 
like Amy. 


LETTER-BOX. 


N. Easton, Mass. 

Dear Editor,— As I have never seen a letter from 
a member of the Sunday School I attend, in your paper, 
I thought I would try to write a letter that you would 
consider good enough to put in the Every Other Sun- 
day. We have a yery nice minister here, Rev. W. L. 
Chaffin. I haye a very good teacher, Miss Bird. We 
have about nine scholars in our class, mostly girls. I 
go to the high school here, a building finished a little 
more than a year ago, the gift of Mr. Oliver Ames, 
who died before it was finished. I like my studies. I 
like to read the stories and try to make out the puzzles 
in your paper. I generally try to make out the ana- 
grams and -enigmas. I like the new serial story very 
much. I should like to have some of the members of 
other Sunday Schools correspond with me, especially of 
my age. Iam fourteen years old. We have the elec- 
trics now from here to Brockton. We have a library 
well stocked with good books, and a reading-room. 
We also have a very nice church and Sunday School. 
If any members of Sunday Schools wish to write, my 
address is Lawrence F. Keith, North Easton, Mass., 
Box 76. I hope you will publish this letter in the next 
issue, or rather such parts as you think fit. 

Yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE KEITH. 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—J have solved the puzzles in Vol. 
XIII., No.9. The answersI enclose. I think I am 


the first one to write from Andover, though some one 
may have written before. I am the youngest of my 
family, at the age of nine. I send an anagram. 
Yours truly, 
THEODORE H. CLARK. 


(The answers are all correct.) 


Mrippieroro, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I send you an original enigma; and, 
if you think best, I should like to see it printed in 
Every Other Sunday. Yours truly, 
Ruta PIERCE. 


Dear Editor,—Will you please publish these two 
anagrams? and, if they are not all right, please tell me, 
because I never wrote one before. 

Yours truly, 
HELEN J. Bacon. 


ARITHMOREM. 


Ir Roman numerals be substituted for the following 
figures, and all the letters properly transposed, the 
initials, read downwards, will give the name of a fa- 
mous admiral. 

160and WNEATSE. A town in England. 

50 and KE PATNHE. An animal. 

5land TH KE. A town in Scotland. 

650 and NSO AT. A country in Europe. 

100 andO NE A. A wide expanse of water. 

10landW ORHN. A town in England. 

JOHN G. PETERS. 


ORIGINAL ENIGMA. 


My first is in white, but not in black. 
My second is in coach, also in hack. 
My third is in night, but not in day. 
My fourth is in wheat, but not in hay. 
My fifth is m rat, but not in mouse. 
My sixth is in bird, but not in grouse. 
My seventh is in some, but not in all. 
My eighth is in rattle, but not in ball. 
My whole is the name of a poet. 

Study hard, and soon you will know it. 


Rura PIERCE. 
ANAGRAM. 


Miw1ut4t het rquoneroe duonf ti darh ot aeeslp shi 
omsanrn. Heuen J. Bacon. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I Am composed of 10 letters. 

My 4, 2, 3, is a liquor. 

My 8, 5, 6, 7, is an animal. 

My 6, 9, 7, 8, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a great title. 

My 10, 9, 4, is used as a carpet. 

My 7, 9, 6, 1, is the name of a cruel race. 
My 6, 9, 7, is the track of a wheel. 

My 7, 8, 2, 3, is not fat. 

My whole was a great English ruler. 


BournE Woop. 
ENIGMA XXI. 


I Am composed of 29 letters. 

My 6, 24, 25, is a pronoun. 

My 8, 3, 5, is a number. 

My 3, 16, 24, 22, 10, is a kind of fish. 

My 20, 27, 22, is to permit. 

My 1, 7, 8, is what we wear on our head. 

My 2, 18, 12, is part of the head. 

My 4, 17, 28, 20, is to cure. 

My 18, 3, 21, 10, 8, is opposite of sour. 

My 17, 25, 25, 11, is a girl’s name. 

My 15, 25, 24, 22, is to leave out. 

My 9,17, 28, 29, 14, is an important organ of the 
body. 

My 23, 7, 14, 26, is to possess. 

My 19, 11, 22, is a small animal. 


My whole is in the Bible. Pee Ral 3 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


CHARADE. Summer. 

ANAGRAM. No morning sun lasts a whole day. 
Enitcma XVI. I will praise him while I live. 
Enigma XVII. Youth's Companion. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


i Lars 4, Din. 
2. Chin. 5. Shin. 
Os) Lin 6. Win. 


7. Kin, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FLOWER ELF. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


In the heart of a wild rose 
He sits all the day, 
Or else in the grasses 
He’s tilting at play. 
You ask how I know: 
Have I seen him myself,— 
This dear little, queer little, shy little elf ? 


He is friend to the lily ; 
He courts the sweet pea; 
The clovers all welcome 
His coming with glee. 
I trust them, though I 
Have not seen him myself,— 
This dear little, queer little, shy little elf. 


I think I have found him 
In lily or rose, 
All cuddled away 
For an afternoon doze. 
He breathed his sweet perfume, 
I knew, for myself,— 
This dear little, queer little, shy little elf. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN KING PHILIP’S TIME. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


WueN the Pilgrims first landed, they found that the 
nearest tribe of Indians had been greatly reduced in 
number by dreadful sickness. This tribe was called 
the Wampanoags. 

The nearest neighbors to the Wampanoags were the 
Narragansetts. These had not been visited by this 
sickness, but were as strong and numerous as ever. 
Massasoit, the chief of the Wampanoags, was very 
glad to have the white people, with their strange guns, 
near him, to protect his people from the Narragan- 
setts. 

Massasoit had two sons, who had been named by the 
white people, Alexander and Philip; and they were 
very proud of their names. These young men re- 
mained friendly to the English for some time after 
their father’s death. 

Many things made the; Indians discontented. They 
readily sold their lands to the English for blankets, 
hatchets, and such things. The grounds were covered 
with woods; and, as they only used it for hunting, it 
was of little value. But, when they-saw how much the 
white men made of it, they wished to be paid over 
again. Some of the Indians became Christians. This 
provoked the rulers of the tribes, when they saw their 
people leave them. The young chief, Alexander, 
began to show ill feelings toward the English. The 
Plymouth people sent soldiers, and brought him to 
Plymouth to answer for his conduct. When this proud 
Indian saw himself arrested and degraded in this way, 
he felt it bitterly. He was taken sick at Plymouth, and 
died soon after he got home. The Indians imagined 
that Alexander had died of poison given him by the 
white men. 

The Indians burned houses and robbed farms; but 
they took great pains not to kill anybody, until a white 
man had wounded an Indian. Then, when blood had 
been shed, they began to kill the white people. This 
Indian war broke out in 1675. 

As the Indians grew bolder, they attacked the white 
men in their forts or block-houses. At Brookfield they 
shot burning arrows on the roof of the block-house, but 
the white men tore off the shingles and put out the 
fire. 

NANNIE P. Hopepon, ten years old. 


When Diogenes came to Olympia and perceived 
some Rhodian youths dressed with great splendor 
and magnificence, he said with a smile of con- 
tempt, “ This is all arrogance.” Afterward some 
Lacedemonians came in his way, as mean and as 
sordid in their attire as the dress of the others 
was rich. “ This,” said he, “is also arrogance.” 

ZELIAN. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue new series of pictures and articles on 
“Famous Madonnas” will be hailed with pleasure 
by many of our readers. Nothing was more 
popular than the first series, and these will prove 
equally valuable and interesting. 

In our next number will appear a second letter 
from Bermuda, with a picture specially engraved 
for us, showing a quaint spot in that far-away 
summer land. 

We revive the “Outlook,” a department once 
read by teachers and ministers regularly. Help 
fill it, ‘and make it successful by sending items 
(pithy and pointed) to the Editor. 

The Letter-box has a new location this time, but 
not new in one sense; for it has travelled through 
the paper, since it first began to exist, and is 
therefore at home anywhere in these columns. 

The Lexington picture ought to stir patriotism. 
Who has been to the old historic town? Who 
can tell the story of the big stone, and what it 
stands for? 

A word to contributors. Patience, please! 
Every Other Sunday is not large, and the kind 
favors of friends must sometimes wait quite 
awhile to find their turn. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Vineland (N.J.) Unitarian Sunday School is in- 
creasing its members the present season. There 
seems to be an increase of interest and a greater en- 
couragement from the society. 

The increase of numbers of the Farmington (Me.) 
Sunday School has been so marked that extra service 
books have been ordered. Rey. Mr. Ramsay, the min- 
ister, and Mr. Frank W. Butler, the superintendent, 
are doing some very earnest work. 

The Sunday School at Holyoke, Mass., tried a new 
plan for their Christmas tree. They gave presents 
from it to poor children, forty-five in all; and the chil- 
dren of the Sunday School were greatly delighted in 
acting as hosts. 

The Church Exchange, published by our church at 
Farmington, Me., will have a Sunday-School number 
for February. The subject, ‘‘How to make the Sun- 
day School Interesting and Profitable’’ will be an- 
swered by several contributors. 

The Arlington Street Church Sunday School (Rey. 
John Cuckson, pastor), in Boston, has been reorgan- 
ized, and is going forward with new life and larger 
numbers. One new feature has been the securing of 
a paid primary department teacher. The superintend- 
ent is Mr. Austin of England, who is now taking a 
special course at Harvard College. 

‘The Sunday School of the Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester (Rey. F. B. Mott, pastor), is being treated 
to a thorough teaching of the current lessons, ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History.” Mr. Mott uses the 
blackboard freely, and throws into his remarks a great 
deal of information and an equal enthusiasm. 

At Roslindale, Mass., our Sunday School goes into 
its newly prepared vestry, in which surroundings this 
flourishing school will probably still more prosper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boynton and the superintendent, Mr. 
Horace Bacon, Jr., are working together in this impor- 
tant department with great success. 

Rey. C. W. Wendte is putting his usual energy at 
Los Angeles into the Sunday School as well as in the 
church. He has introduced the ‘‘ Beacon Light” ies- 
sons, and will make several important changes. 

The Boston Sunday-School Union is as vigorous as 
ever. At the last meeting the following topic was dis- 
cussed, ‘‘ Helps in preparing Sunday-School Lessons.” 

Our Chicago friends are having success with their 
Sunday-School Union. Mr. Scheible is rejoicing over 
the interest shown. The programmes so far have been 
excellent and helpful. 

Teachers often wish to know sources of information 
as to primary work in the Sunday School. Write to 
Miss Elizabeth Merriam of Fitchburg, Mass., or Miss 
Helen Pierce of Leominster, Mass., or Miss Alice C. 
Dockham of Chelsea, Mass. There are others equally 
successful, but these names will be sufficient for this 
purpose. 


- who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies 


All Souls’ Sunday School, Roxbury, Mass. (Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist, pastor), gave to each pupil recently 
a tasteful card of a modern Madonna. This habit of — 
furnishing the school with something which can be 
kept, tasteful and suggestive, is an excellent idea, 
whether for Christmas or at any other time. The 
Sunday School of the First Church in Taunton, Mass. 
(Rev. John P. Forbes, pastor), did the same thing, 
only the card given out had on it ‘‘Our Faith,” taste- 
fully printed with a handsome border. ‘Tt is very in- 
teresting to see how this simple statement of Unitarian __ 
faith has been adopted through churches and Sunday 
Schools. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE HeLper for 1898 has been received. This is 
a handbook for Sunday-School teachers and parents, 
edited by Marian Pritchard. This familiar publication 
renews its visits with a large assortment of prose 
articles and poems. There is a great deal in this 
volume to start suggestion, illustrate lessons, and 
show the way to successful class instruction. We 
have frequently referred to this valuable medium be- 
tween the teacher and the class, and are glad to call 
attention again to. this good friend to Sunday-School 
workers. An admirable picture of James Martineau 
faces the title-page. 

(Sunday-School Association, 
Cloth covers. Pages 250. Price 75 cents net, postage 
12 cents extra. Copies can be ordered from the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, Boston, Mass.) 


London, England. 


SuccessruL Lirr.— This is also of English publica- 
tion, being a series of essays by John Dendy. We are 
told that the book contains the substance of some 
addresses delivered to a class of young men. Every 
thing is stated in straightforward, clear language; and 
the ideals set forth are every way high and ennobling. 
The book is calculated for young people who have 
commenced to think seriously of the problems of life. — 
Some of the subjects are as follows: ‘‘ Life of the 
Mind,” ‘Life of the Body,’’ ‘Object of Life,” 
‘¢ Work,” ‘‘ Business,’ ‘‘Recreation,”’ ‘‘ Conscience,” 
“Truth,” ‘Power,’’ ‘Beauty.’ A deep religious 
spirit pervades all the essays. q 

(Sunday-School Association, 
Cloth covers. Pages 221. Price 60 cents net, post- 
age 8 cents extra. This can also be ordered from 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society.) 


Tue Pranr Basy anp irs Frrenps. A Nature — 
Reader for primary grades.— Children in our day are ~ 
fortunate in many ways, especially in having such 
beautiful books to study. We have in mind the young- — 
est children, who find at the very beginning of educa- 
tion most attractive lessons. It would seem as though ~ 
learning to read and to think ought to come by happy, — 
unconscious process. This book by Miss Kate L. 
Brown is a good illustration and proof of our state- — 
ment. Of bright, open page, choice pictures, inter- ~ 
esting text, and joyous tone of treatment, the whole — 
volume ought to prove admirably fitted for its pur~ 
poses. 

(Boston : 
Pages 155.) 


London, England. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth covers. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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